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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON, I. 

A CCORDING to a French philosopher quoted and approved 
-*■*■ by William James, 1 people are led to accept the philosophy 
of Bergson by a process resembling that of religious conversion. 
One is either a disciple or one is not. In the former case, although 
Bergson 's theories may have been made the subject of long 
study, the final conviction of their truth is based less upon 
reason than upon feeling. There is a sudden change of attitude, 
the standard of philosophical values is found to have altered, 
and in the new light all things take on a different aspect. Such 
a view of the nature of Bergson's philosophy, in spite of its at- 
tempt to rule out the ordinary canons of criticism, possesses 
a certain measure of truth. Bergson's style of treatment, the 
variety and vividness of his imagery, his eager enthusiasm, all 
become more impressive the oftener his books are read, and all 
alike mark him as belonging to the family of the prophets. More- 
over the reason fares so badly at his hands that the critic feels 
ashamed to subject such brilliant speculations to the despised 
rules of logic, and thus is forced to believe or to reject in silence. 
Nevertheless it is as philosophy that Bergson propounds his 
doctrines, and as philosophy they must be judged. A sym- 
pathetic appreciation of his standpoint is doubtless necessary, 
if we are to understand him; but before we can even try to de- 
termine the value of his writings, they must be not only apprec- 
iated, but tested by rational criticism. Perhaps it is true, as 
Bergson contends, that the construction of a metaphysic should 
be the work of intuition rather than of intellect; but it is to 
the intellect alone that the final evaluation of even an intuitive 
metaphysic must belong. 

1 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 266. 
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That Bergson has written deliberately and without haste, is 
shown by the dates of his books. The Essai sur les donnSes 
immSdiafes de la conscience appeared in 1889, Matiere et mSmoire 
in 1897, Le rire in 1900, and L'Svolution criatrice in 1908. If one 
leaves out of consideration the third of these, which is much 
shorter and slighter than the others, there is an interval of about 
ten years between his publications, — a good record for a philos- 
opher. Besides his books Bergson has written to some extent 
for various French periodicals; but his articles are almost en- 
tirely upon the same subjects. Either he repeats and explains 
what he has already said in a previous book, or else what he 
writes serves as a foundation for some future volume. With 
one or two unimportant exceptions, the chronological succession 
of his publications follows the logical order of their subject 
matter; and already in the Essai we find the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his whole philosophy clearly stated in much the same 
terms as those employed in his latest books. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this fundamental principle 
is duration and that it is of absolute not relative value. Meta- 
physic, if it exists at all, must be the possession of reality, not 
a merely relative knowledge of it. There is at least one absolute 
reality with which we are in immediate contact, namely, the 
ego which experiences duration, notre moi qui dure. 1 In duration 
we have the subject matter of all metaphysics and our knowledge 
of it is the absolute truth. Kant's contention of the relativity 
of knowledge is justified only because he is thinking of a meta- 
physic constructed after the Platonic pattern, in which realities 
are regarded as timeless. It has no application to a philosophy 
which looks upon time as the very essense of reality. 2 That 
the duration of the ego is the ultimate truth of existence needs 
no further proof than immediate experience, if only we will 
take that experience as it is in itself and not as it is represented 
to us by the intellect. 3 In fact, the instrument of knowledge is 
not intellect but intuition, through which we have an immediate 

•"Introduction a la mgtaphysique," Revue de mUaphysique et de morale, Vol. 
XI, 1903, p. 4. 

Hbid., pp. 29-36. 

'Essai, p. 76; L'evolution criatrice, pp. 29s f. and 322 f. 
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grasp of ultimate reality which can be obtained in no other way. 
When we cease to reason and to analyze, when we turn to inner 
experience as it appears in feeling and volition, then we become 
conscious of the nature of true duration, which is constant, 
never-ending change. It can hardly be said that we are some- 
thing that changes, for such an expression implies a permanent 
substrate, and there is no underlying stability. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, change changes. When we are 
most ourselves, then we are most conscious of the restless flow 
of duration, which is pure succession without any admixture of 
co-existence. In it there is no separation into parts ; its different 
elements mutually penetrate one another, and are multiple 
without being distinct. They are related as the different parts 
of a melody are related, where each phrase in a sense embraces 
all that preceded and modifies all that follows. 1 Duration 
knows no repetition; the current which is forever changing is 
also forever new, just because it carries the part along with it, 
as a rolling snowball grows. It is absolute heterogeneity; it 
is motion; it is life. 

Yet, perhaps on account of the eternal flux of duration, our 
intuitive glimpses of it are brief and serve no practical end. 
Since we are primarily active and not speculative beings, the 
greater part of our attention must be turned away from what 
can be of no service to our immediate purposes, and we conse- 
quently content ourselves with the account of duration that is 
provided for us by the intellect, our most serviceable tool for 
action. The failure of philosophy, both in the past and in the 
present, is the result of a misconception of the nature of this tool. 2 
We have regarded the intellect as a knowing faculty, whereas 
in reality its function is purely to facilitate action. As such, it 
has given us science, and thus enables us to extend and correlate 
our activities; but when it pretends to provide us with disin- 
terested knowledge, it is outside its province. From it we obtain 
an intellectual construction of duration in which the unceasing 
flow of an organized whole is broken up into small pieces and then 

1 Essai, pp. 76-9; Matiere et mimoire, pp. 205 f; L'Svolution crSatrice, pp. 5 
and 218. 

2 M attire et mSmoire, p. 203. 
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fitted together again. The result is exactly like a cinemato- 
graph. 1 The living, indivisible motion is translated into a 
series of immovable pictures, which are afterwards treated as 
if they were themselves the motion they replace. 

These two conceptions, namely, that of duration as the ulti- 
mate reality and of intuition as the instrument of true knowledge, 
form the basis of Bergson's metaphysics and of his epistemology 
respectively. The resulting philosophy has a double aspect, 
one negative, the other positive. In the first place, he is concerned 
to show that not only science and philosophy but also the or- 
dinary consciousness consists of the intellectual construction 
of reality which is best adapted to our practical ends; and secondly 
he makes the attempt to wrest from intuition a metaphysic which, 
so far as it exists at all, shall be the living truth. 

Both philosophical systems and the ordinary mode of concep- 
tion unite in regarding time and space as correlatives. They are 
sometimes treated as the empty receptacles for objects, some- 
times as forms of the knowing consciousness; but in either case 
they are put upon the same basis, without a hint of the possi- 
bility that they may be incompatible with one another. Even 
where the attempt is made to deduce one from the other and so 
to give one of them the priority, as is done for instance in Lotze's 
theory of local signs, the essential differences between the two 
are ignored. The confusion is the more deplorable because 
upon it depends our whole interpretation of physics and of its 
relation to psychology. Just because we regard space and time 
as equally quantitative, we get an entirely false conception of 
the nature of quality, and even consider the reduction of the 
latter to quantitative terms as an advance in knowledge, whereas 
it is really only a means of making the world more amenable 
to our own practical operations. We are constantly dealing 
with a multiplicity of external objects and with a multiplicity 
of conscious states, with intensities that are physical and with 
those that are psychical. We treat them all as if they were 
alike, and thus, while increasing our efficiency, we ignore the 
peculiar characteristics of duration. In reality there is nothing 
1 L'ivolution criatrice, p. 331. 
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quantitative in the intensity of a psychical state; on the contrary, 
it is pure quality. A greater degree of intensity means an in- 
creasingly complex progress, which is confusedly perceived, 
and the different degrees of which for purposes of convenience 
are regarded as a single quality with quantitative variations. 1 
An examination of the different kinds of states of consciousness 
will show that the statement applies equally to them all, though 
its truth is especially evident with regard to conation and af- 
fection. 2 No two pleasures are qualitatively identical, and no 
two pleasures are quantitatively different; each has its own 
peculiar quality, and quantity is totally inapplicable. If we 
compare pleasures of different intensities, we find varying com- 
plexities; and as we shall see in a moment, complexity is quali- 
tative. We call a joy intense, when it colors the whole of con- 
sciousness, when everything takes on a different aspect because 
of it; whereas a moderate pleasure is less pervasive and induces 
less radical changes. The case is a little different where we have 
to deal with states of consciousness that are representative of an 
external cause. 3 In them the perception of intensity consists 
in the evaluation of the size of the cause by means of the quality 
of the effect; for instance, the volume of a sound contains an 
implicit reference to the size of the exciting body. The two 
intensities are found as a rule more or less confused with each 
other, because the simplest effort or emotion contains some 
show of representation, while representative states are usually 
affective and conative also. The ideas of intensity, therefore, 
may be reduced to two elements, (1) the idea of extensive size, 
transferred to consciousness from the external world and not 
really an integral part of the psychical state as such ; and (2) an 
internal multiplicity which comes from the depths of conscious- 
ness and which is quality, not quantity. The constant confusion 
in our thought is due to the fact that there are two kinds of mul- 
tiplicity, that of material objects and that of facts of conscious- 
ness. 4 The first multiplicity is that of space and number. It is 
plurality, juxtaposition, the quantitative separation of one object 
from another which we call the impenetrability of matter and 

1 Essai, pp. 19 f. 'Ibid., pp. 28 f. 

'Ibid., pp. 54 f. 'Ibid., pp. 66, 92. 
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which, in its ignoring of quality for purposes of mathematical 
calculation, recognizes the solidarity of the notions of space 
and number. 1 The multiplicity of our conscious states, however, 
has, on the contrary, not the least analogy with the units of a 
number. The two are totally disparate, and the true duration 
is entirely unrelated to space. Psychical multiplicity is com- 
plexity; there is no separation between the different parts, which 
are mutually interpenetrating and which are divided only through 
a spatial analysis, which has no basis in their own nature. The 
intellect, with its clever manipulation of the material at its dis- 
posal, falsifies psychical multiplicity by reconstructing it in 
terms of quantity. 

In order to free ourselves so far as possible from this confusion, 
we must recognize that we know two realities, though, as after- 
wards appears, they are by no means equally real, — one hetero- 
geneous, that of sensible qualities, the other homogeneous, which 
is space. 2 Where, then, shall we place time as it is ordinarily 
conceived, namely as a homogeneous and indefinitely limited 
medium, the parts of which can be separated and counted? 
Such a time is by no means identical with duration, but is the 
spatialized form given to states of consciousness, by means of 
which they may be treated as unchanging solids and thus made 
to yield a point of leverage for action. The very representation 
of succession under the form of a straight line spatializes it; so 
does every distinction between past and present successive 
states. In pure duration the ego lets its own life go on without 
even implicit distinctions. This does not mean that it is wholly 
absorbed in the passing sensation or idea, nor that it forgets 
what has preceded ; in that case we should have mere instantane- 
ity and no duration; but in the recall of such past experiences, 
it does not place them side by side with the present in a spatial 
juxtaposition, but holds them all together in a single pulse of 
activity, which resembles the solidarity of a living organism, 
each part of which is distinguished from the rest only for the 
abstractions of thought. To attribute the least homogeneity 
to duration is equivalent to the introduction of space. 3 In the 

>0£. tit., pp. 68 f. *0p. tit., pp. 74-77. 'Op. tit., p. 79. 
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ego there is succession without reciprocal exteriority; outside the 
ego, a reciprocal exteriority without succession. 1 Each influences 
our ideas of the other, and the result is a conception of external 
things and of internal states of consciousness as both quanti- 
tative and both existing in homogeneous time. Real space is 
without duration, and in it phenomena appear and disappear 
simultaneously with our states of consciousness. Real duration 
is made up of heterogeneous moments, all interpenetrating one 
another, but where each moment may be brought into relation 
with a contemporaneous event of the external world and is 
separated from the other moments just by this relationship. 
From the comparison of the two realities there is born the sym- 
bolic representation of duration which depends upon space. 
Duration takes on the illusory form of a homogeneous medium, 
and its intersection with space is what we call simultaneity. 
Each of the states of the external world called successive exists 
alone, and their multiplicity has reality only for a consciousness 
capable of preserving them and putting them into an exterior 
juxtaposition with one another. 2 They are preserved, because 
these different events of the external world give rise to facts of 
consciousness, which form an organization and in which the past 
is united to the present by the effect of this solidarity. They 
are kept external to one another, because consciousness remembers 
the original distinction in which one ceased before the other 
appeared, and thus ranges them alongside one another in the 
space in which each one originally existed separately. The 
space which is employed in this way is called homogeneous time. 
Due entirely to the utilitarian proclivities of the intellect, it 
facilitates action but vitiates speculation. 

The universality of the application of such a category and also 
its artificial nature will be immediately evident to reflection. 
In scientific calculations we are constantly dealing with what is 
called motion but in reality is the limiting boundaries of motion. 
The space traversed by a moving body is divisible and measurable, 
and therefore we conclude that the motion itself has the same 
properties. 3 Mechanics and astronomy deal with this space, 

l Op. cit., pp. 82-84. % 0p. cit., pp. 91 f. 3 L'$volution criatrice, pp. 295 f. 
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not with the motion traversing it; with the beginning and end of 
intervals, not with the intervals themselves; with movements 
which have been completed and analyzed and thus resolved into 
static simultaneities. That there is no question of real duration 
is shown by the fact that the equations which express quanti- 
tative relationships would remain unchanged, if the motions 
with which they deal were all either quickened or retarded. So 
long as the change was uniform, science need take no account of 
it, in fact, could not do so. But for duration the rate of move- 
ment is of the utmost importance; it is the very stuff of which 
reality is made. To say that one might have the same experience 
but more or less rapidly is nonsense; under such circumstances 
the experiences would cease to be the same. 

When one turns from science to the less systematic construc- 
tions of the ordinary consciousness, one finds the spatial influence 
especially prominent in the more superficial aspects of mental 
life. 1 Those conscious states which seem least essential to the 
experiencing personality are the ones which fall into distinct 
and separate form, which lend themselves to scientific description 
and classification, and to the exteriority implied in language 
and in social intercourse. But when we feel our innermost 
selves, there is no such separation possible. Instead we expe- 
rience the heterogeneous fusion of a qualitative multiplicity, 
which has duration but no spatial distinctions. Yet just because 
the more profound and the more superficial ego make up a single 
personality, they seem to have the same kind of duration, and 
to be equally simultaneous and successive. We construct an 
elaborate philosophy to account for time and space and movement 
thus misinterpreted, oblivious of the fact that intuition is con- 
stantly showing us motion in duration, and duration and space 
as antagonistic to each other. 2 

If we leave the abstractions of homogeneous space and time, 
and return to more concrete experiences, we are confronted 
with other questions which are as fundamental for psychology 
as the former are for physics. The one reality with which we 
are in immediate contact is le tnoi qui dure, and it is necessary 

1 Essai, pp. 95, 97, 152 f. *Ibid., pp. 86 f. 
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to understand how much the phrase includes. Evidently 
Bergson does not mean it to apply to the whole of consciousness 
in the ordinary sense of the term, for that is to be largely attrib- 
uted to the spatialized constructions of the intellect, which are 
not reality at all. The appeal to the certainty of inner experience 
has little resemblance to Descartes's cogito, ergo sum. It often 
seems to be merely an expression for the vague feelings which 
lie beneath the more definite contents of the shifting stream of 
consciousness. When Bergson really deals with the latter, he 
takes it in its broadest possible sense, and speaks of the whole 
sum of images as the equivalent of the world of phenomena. 
Everything that enters into my experience — and I know no 
other — is my image; and I cannot go outside of consciousness, 
even when I am distinguishing most sharply between the ego 
and the non-ego. These images are not all alike, and their 
principal difference seems to be in their relation to the ego. For 
instance, I distinguish between a chair and my perception of a 
chair, although they are both images, and upon reflection I 
cannot see that the one exists apart from the other. In the whole 
assemblage of chairs and chair-perceptions certain particular 
images, those of my own body, assume a privileged position, 
upon which it depends whether the image is to be regarded as 
matter or as perception. Whereas matter is the whole sum of 
images, such portions of the latter as are related to the possible 
action of my body constitute perception, which is thus a selected 
part of matter, and belongs to the object rather than to the sub- 
ject. 1 The problem of both materialism and idealism is to ex- 
plain how it is possible for the same images to enter into two 
different systems; the one where each image varies for itself in 
definite proportion to the action of surrounding images; the 
other where they all vary together in accordance with their 
reflection of the real or possible action of a single image, namely, 
that of the body. 2 Neither materialism nor idealism has been 
able to solve the problem, for the former makes of perception 
an accident, while the other destroys the order of nature. The 
basis of both difficulties is the same, for both theories regard 

^Matiire el mimoire, pp. 4, 7, 65 f. 'Ibid., pp. 11-14, 36 f. 
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perception as speculative in character, and the whole discussion 
turns upon its rank in relation to scientific knowledge. That this 
postulate as to the nature of perception is false, may be shown 
by the most superficial examination of the nervous system in the 
animal series, the development of which is parallel to that of 
perception, while both are equally instruments of action. 1 A 
simple nervous system means definite, unvarying action, while 
more complicated organs signify a lack of determination. Per- 
ception therefore symbolizes the increasing latitude of choice 
at the animal's disposal, and appears at the precise moment 
when a stimulus received from without does not prolong itself 
in a necessary reaction. 

The difference between perception and matter is one of degree, 
not of kind. 2 Matter consists in the totality of images, and in 
order that it may become perception, everything must be elim- 
inated which has no relation to our needs. Perception is a 
selection from matter, and the only real question concerning it is 
how it comes to be confined to such narrow boundaries, when 
apparently it might just as well be the image of the whole. 
The answer is the same as that which provides the solution for 
other difficulties. 3 We are formed for action rather than for 
knowledge. Perception is not to be regarded as a photograph, 
but as a tool. As such it takes the form best adapted to the use 
to which it is to be put. 

The case is entirely different with memory, which is idea with 
no motor elements. 4 Perception is virtual action, but memory 
taken by itself is a dream in which the entire past is preserved 
without the loss of a single detail. The flow of duration loses 
nothing as it moves, but constantly adds the succession of events 
to a whole which has no parts but which is infinitely complex. 
Practically inseparable from perception, memory pushes the 
past into the present, and thus brings still another instrument 
for the use of action. 6 It is able to do this because the past 
survives under two distinct forms: (i) in motor mechanisms 
called habits, and (2) in memories proper. 6 One passes by insen- 

Wp. tit., pp. 17 f. 2 Op. tit., pp. 22-25. 

>Op. tit., pp. 29, 56, 62 f. *Op. tit., pp. 60, 62, 148. 

h Op. tit., pp. 67, 152; L'holution criairice, p. 5. 

'Maliere et mlmoire, pp. 74 f. 
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sible degrees from the recollections disposed along time to the 
incipient or possible actions in space. The latter depend upon 
the brain, but the existence of memory is totally unconnected 
with the integrity of the cerebrum. There are no memory or 
association centres. Memory exists in its own right, so to speak, 
and cannot be affected by lesions of any part of the nervous 
system. That it seems to be so affected and to such an extent 
that it is usually regarded as conditioned by brain action, is due 
to its intersection with perception, through which it becomes 
complicated with movement. A lesion of the brain cuts off 
the motion by which memory enters consciousness and thus 
externalizes itself. 1 When perception takes place, the mind 
chooses one by one the different analogous images, which are 
launched in the direction of perception. This choice is not 
operated haphazard, but depends upon the imitative and habitual 
movements which serve as a bond between perception and 
memory. The images from the latter are reflected and united 
with the perception, which thus is centrifugal as well as centri- 
petal. There is a solidarity between the mind and its object, 
and a different amount of attention means a new experience. 
The whole mind is present in every act, but it chooses its images 
from different depths, according to its degree of tension. In 
lesions of the cerebral cortex, sometimes the body can no longer 
take the automatic attitude required for the selection of images, 
and sometimes the memories no longer find there a means of 
prolonging themselves into action. In either case it is movement 
which is injured, while memory remains intact. 

Memory belongs to duration, to the eternal flux; perception 
makes a section in the flowing mass, and thus constitutes the 
sensible world. 2 The latter is not that which exists, it is that 
which is being made, which is making, for consciousness is the 
synonym for activity. Memory therefore becomes conscious, in 
so far as it is related to activity; and since this is always a small 
part of the whole, most memories will be unconscious. They all 
strive to push their way through the door opened to them, but 
the body, which selects from matter those images that are useful 

l Op. cit., pp. ioi, 105-109. 'Op. tit., pp. 150, 153, 162. 
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for its own purposes, plays the same rdle here, and chooses the 
memory-images suitable to the exigencies of the moment. 
This selection is by no means so rigid as the first, and so in con- 
nection with the memories useful for action, others appear also, 
which are mere dreams and fancies, and which form the basis for 
works of artistic creation. 1 

The study of perception and memory serves to strengthen the 
view previously set forth of the artificiality of space. 2 If per- 
ception is merely a part of things, then the two must have the 
same nature, and material extension cannot be the abstraction 
of which the geometrician speaks. Rather it will take on the 
characteristic of extensiveness which belongs to images, and 
which differs so widely from the space of mathematics and of 
science. In the same way the recognition of the nature of pure 
memory lessens the opposition between quality and quantity. 
Every concrete perception is a synthesis for the memory of an 
infinite number of perceptions succeeding one another, and the 
heterogeneity of sensible qualities may depend upon their con- 
traction, while the homogeneity of objects is due to the relaxation 
of the spring. The difference then would be one of tension, and 
thus not so radical as at first it seemed to be. 

From whatever aspect consciousness is regarded, reference is 
constantly being made to the activity of the ego. Evidently 
the question of the freedom of the will must be of peculiar im- 
portance for a philosopher like Bergson; that is, if for such a 
thoroughgoing voluntarism it can be said to be a question at all. 
The whole difficulty rests, he thinks, upon an inexact represen- 
tation of conscious states and especially upon a misconception 
of duration. 8 All physical determinism may be reduced to 
psychological, and the latter implies an associationist view of the 
mind. The associationist puts the facts of consciousness into 
space. He reduces the ego to an aggregate of sensations, feelings, 
and ideas, and thus never gets more than a phantom projection 
of the ego into space. A personality is not made by putting 
together different states of consciousness; it is present in its 

i-Op. tit., pp. 167 f., 197 f . *Oj>. tit., pp. 200 f. 

'Essai, pp. 109, 119, 125-127. 
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entirety in each one of them. The external manifestation of 
such a state will be an essentially free act because the ego alone 
is its author. The determinist explains every action as a sep- 
arate piece of consciousness due to another equally separate piece, 
and supposes that, if all the circumstances were known, it would 
be possible to predict exactly what the resulting action would 
be. 1 If Peter could know all that was in Paul's mind, and all 
that had previously been there, he could foretell exactly what 
Paul would do. But since duration is a reality and not an empty 
form of intuition, the rapidity of succession must be considered. 
The events of Paul's life cannot be separated from their duration, 
and this could not be shortened without changing the events. 
Peter would be compelled to live Paul's life ; and since at any other 
period of time or in any other place it would not be the same life, 
he would be obliged to become Paul. He could not get the 
knowledge of Paul from the outside; and with Peter once iden- 
tified with Paul, the supposition of the possible prediction of 
Paul's action ceases to have any meaning. Moreover, the de- 
terminist assumes also that like events will have like results, 
that the same thing can happen twice, whereas this is true only 
of our intellectualized conceptions, never of the reality of dura- 
tion, which is always new. 2 The libertarian, on the other hand, 
may admit the fundamental postulate of freedom ; but since he 
too accepts the mosaic view of consciousness, his defence will be 
based on mechanical grounds, which logically end in determinism. 8 
True liberty is to be found in a certain quality of the action, and 
not in the relation of the act to what it is not nor to what it 
might have been. 4 Deliberation is not an oscillation in space, 
but a dynamic progress of the ego and its motives. It can be 
experienced but not analyzed. 

When the theories of determinism and liberty are transferred 
from man to the universe, they become mechanism and teleology. 
Mechanism implies a metaphysic in which the totality of the 
real is given en bloc, and where the apparent duration of things 
expresses simply the infirmity of a mind that cannot know every- 

*0p. cit., pp. 148 f.; L'ivolution criatrice, pp. 7 f. 

*Essai, p. 152. 'Ibid., pp. 13S f- 168. 'Ibid., pp. 140, 167. 
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thing at once. 1 The reality of duration is denied. Teleology, 
on the other hand, implies that the universe realizes a ready- 
made program. It supposes that everything is already given; 
it admits nothing new. This is nearer to the truth than mechan- 
ism, but both are vitiated by the use of intellectual concepts. 
Life is larger than the intellect, and it is only through intuition 
that we become conscious of the vital current in ourselves and in 
the universe. 2 

The ceaseless change of duration is the reality in all living 
beings, each one of which is a centre of activity, like the human 
body; and probably we shall not be far wrong, if we regard the 
universe as made in the likeness of ourselves. It would hardly 
be conscious, but it would resemble consciousness, and would be 
psychical, not physical. It would baffle definition or description, 
since these both belong to the intellect; but intuition in some 
inspired moment might seize upon it and make us feel the truth. 3 
Even now we may make a beginning. In the world about us, 
the definite contours of individual objects are merged in the 
whole, just as soon as our own action upon them is suppressed; 
but there is one class of objects of which this is not true; living 
bodies are set off from one another by nature, not by our per- 
ception. 4 Everything that is alive has duration, and therefore 
the development of life will be the history of reality. 6 Life 
cannot be resolved into physics and chemistry; in it nothing is 
like the past, everything is new. The most adequate concept at 
our disposal is a philosophical interpretation of the scientific 
theory of evolution, which regards life as a spontaneously devel- 
oping activity. The particular forms which have been given to 
this theory are more or less mistaken, just because they are more 
or less mechanical ; but they all alike bear a certain resemblance 
to the truth. Life, since its beginning, is the continuation of 
a single impulse, which has divided itself among the lines of 
a divergent evolution. 6 Of its origin we can say nothing; but 
such a question has no meaning, if we take life as the ultimate 
reality. One might as well ask, What was there while as yet 

1 involution cr&airice, p. 42. ^Ibid., pp. 50-54. 

'Ibid., pp. 10, 12, 258. *Ibid., p. 13. 

Hbid., pp. 17, 21, 30-33. 'Ibid., p. 57. 
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there was nothing? We are not dealing with one among many 
subordinate realities, nor with one that is merely apparent. 
Just as we feel the breath of life in ourselves, an impulse which 
grows and develops and changes, but which under the scalpel 
of the intellect may take on the form of inanimate spatial ele- 
ments ; so we may feel the flowing life of the universe and realize 
that here we are face to face with reality. Plants and animals 
are not individuals set down in a material world no less real than 
themselves; rather they are the forms taken on by duration in 
an environment which it creates. 

The breaking up of life into individuals and species depends upon 
two causes; the resistance which it finds in matter and its own 
explosive force. 1 The latter apparently would be sufficient to 
bring into existence innumerable forms; the vital impulse has in 
itself the tendency to take on various aspects, to scatter its living 
force in many different directions. That these are not more 
numerous and more complete is due to the fact that the impulse 
is limited. To speak in terms of human action, it does what it 
can, not what it would; and moreover it encounters the oppo- 
sition of matter already mentioned, which often constrains it to 
abandon one form and take on another. 2 The nature of this 
opposition is difficult to understand, and still more difficult 
to reconcile with some of Bergson's other theories. Matter is 
described as an inverse motion which runs counter to the vital 
impulse, or, what is declared to be the same thing, an interruption 
of the latter. 3 The creation of matter is a simple arrest of the 
action which generates life, just as an interruption of the act of 
creating a poem spreads it out into sentences and words. 4 As 
a result we have matter and intellect, always correlatives, which 
thus are both a checking of the vital impulse, a constrained pause 
in its spontaneous flow. The tension of duration is relaxed, and 
quality becomes quantity. 6 Apparently not only is the inverse 
motion equally primitive with that which it opposes, but matter 
and intellect, though neither is founded upon the other, yet 
become progressively so adapted to each other, that they some- 

l op. tit., p. 107. 'Op. tit., p. 267. 'Op. cit., pp. 219, 270 f. 

'Op. tit., pp. 260 f. *op. tit., p. 237. 
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times seem like different aspects of the same thing. 1 They are 
real and yet unreal, much as space appears to be at once an ar- 
bitrary phantom and the real antipodes of duration. Moreover, 
as will be seen presently, the vital impulse has developed the 
intellect especially in that line of evolution which culminates 
in man. How then can intellect be cessation of evolution? A 
dozen other questions suggest themselves, but the problem of 
the status of matter is at once so difficult and so important a 
one for Bergson's philosophy, that it can hardly be discussed in 
a general sketch of the system as a whole. 

Of the divergent tendencies which have been developed, some 
have led to an impasse, two or three have continued to grow, but 
only the one ending in man has been large enough to give free scope 
to the need for creation which is the great breath of life. 2 The dif- 
ferent tendencies become farther and farther apart as they progress ; 
but since they are all portions of the same impulse, they present 
certain likenesses which may be traced throughout their whole 
history. Both resemblances and differences and the movements 
of which they are characteristics are to be explained, not by any 
external causes but by the nature of the vital flux. They are 
in harmony with one another, but the harmony is behind them, 
in the relatively undifferentiated life of which they are develop- 
ments, and is not to be sought in any teleological conception 
of a goal which they might be supposed to be approaching. 3 
The first division is that between vegetables and animals. The 
plant directly manufactures organic substances from minerals, 
it acts as a storehouse of nutriment, but neither moves nor feels; 
while the animal, obliged to go in search of food, is endowed with 
locomotion and with consciousness. 4 The characteristic ten- 
dencies of the two kingdoms still exist to some extent in both, 
but the proportions differ; what is accentuated in the one is rela- 
tively inconspicuous in the other, but in both cases as much of 
the primitive tendency is preserved as is not incompatible with 
the work in hand. 

Of the four great directions in which animal life has been 

i-Op. tit., pp. 224, 225. "Op. tit., p. 273. 

'Op. tit., p. 113. 'Op. tit., pp. 122 f. 
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engaged, two early ceased to develop; and in the other the effort 
has generally been disproportionate to the result. 1 From primi- 
tive animals are descended echinoderms, molluscs, arthropods, 
and vertebrates. The two latter owe their success to their escape 
from the hard covering and the resulting torpor with which all 
were threatened. In them both development has consisted es- 
pecially in the progress of the sensori-motor nervous system, 
that is, in an increasing variety of movements. The evolution 
of the arthropods has culminated in the hymenoptera and in 
instinct; of the vertebrates, in man and in intelligence. 2 Instinct 
is the faculty of utilizing and even of constructing organic in- 
struments; intelligence is the faculty of making artificial objects, 
especially tools for making tools and of varying indefinitely 
their construction. 3 Intelligence and instinct represent two 
solutions of the same problem, and they imply two sorts of 
knowledge. In instinct, the knowledge is acted or "played" 
and is unconscious; while intelligent knowledge is conscious 
thought. 4 Instinct is cognizant of things; intelligence, of rela- 
tions. Intelligence is a knowledge of form; instinct, of matter. 
Each has its own advantages. There are things which the in- 
telligence alone is capable of seeking, but which by itself it can 
never find; while instinct, which could arrive at them, will never 
look. 6 Intelligence is suited to the representation of the discon- 
tinuous, the immobile, the spatial. It can form categories 
which are applicable to any objects; it can analyze and catalogue 
and make all this into an instrument of action. Instinct, on 
the contrary, knows only continuous motion; it is in direct 
contact with reality, moulded upon the very form of life, but its 
knowledge cannot be translated into the language of intelligence. 6 
Fortunately, however, instinct is not outside the limits of the 
mind. 7 In the phenomena of feeling and volition, in the sym- 
pathies and antipathies which are not reflected upon, we exper- 
ience, though in a vague and intellectualized form, that which 
must take place in the consciousness of an insect acting by in- 
stinct. 

l 0p. tit., pp. 141-144. *Op. tit., p. 146. 'Op. cit.,pp. 151 f., 155-157. 

*Op. tit.,pp. 158-161. *Op. tit., pp. 164-169, 175. e Op. tit., pp. 179-182. 
7 Op. tit., p. 190. 
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Is there no way in which man can get back a part of what 
he has lost, and what the bee and ant have kept? Intuition, 
which seems to most men so vague and so untrustworthy, is 
instinct become disinterested, conscious of itself and capable 
of reflecting upon its object. 1 That such a development is pos- 
sible in men is demonstrated by the existence of the aesthetic 
faculty. 2 In course of time we might have a philosophy equally 
near to reality, formed upon life and not upon the intellectual 
solidification of life, felt and willed rather than thought. 3 Many 
persons believe that this is impossible, that we cannot go beyond 
the intelligence, which is our only means of knowledge; but 
the same objection could be brought against the formation of 
any new habit. Theoretically it is absurd to try to know any- 
thing except through intelligence, but if one takes the risk, action 
will cut the knot that reasoning has made. Bergson does not 
claim to have been able to do this to any great extent, and so to 
have created a metaphysic such as he desires; but he points the 
way toward what he considers absolute truth, through the 
identification of the knowing subject with its object in a reality 
which shall be lived, not translated into a system of concepts. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Wells College. 

To be concluded. 

l 0p. tit., p. 192 *0p. tit., p. 289. % 0p. tit., pp. 370 f., 398 f . 



